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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. than I feared it might be. The prospect 
of rest at the end of our journey, and of find- 
ing letters awaiting us, spurred us on with 
good spirits. We stopped for lunch in full 
sight of the city, yet three hours away, but 
did not wait for the after-rest, horses and all 
were anxious to get to the end. My brother 
galloped on, and when I rode up to the hotel, 
there he sat on the terrace with a pile of 
letters, quietly reading one, with his feet up 
on the rail as if he had not crossed Mt. Le- 
banon ina week. Do you ask if I saw the 
“ Cedars of Lebanon!” Oh no—they are tuck- 
ed away up in the snow, and can only be 
visited later in the season, and then, there 
are only a few left. Guide Book says: “The 
renowned Cedars are found in a vast recess, 
in the Central ridge of Lebanon, about eight 
miles in diameter. They stand alone, with 
not another tree in sight, at an elevation of 
6,000 feet above the Mediterranean. They 
are about 400 in number and vary much in 
size, some being very old. They are in the 
centre, and the young ones cluster around 
them,—only about twelve of great antiquity 
remain and measure 40 feet in circumference. 
The trunks not high. 
Constantinople, 5th mo. 5th, 1878. 

From Mersina, the time of my last writing, 
we steamed away to Rhodes, 36 hoars, the 
longest run without stopping. Arrived at 
Rhodes early on the morning of the 234 ult., 
and went on shore in the rain for a hurried 
look about the town, as the ship only stopped 
there three hours. The night had been stormy 
and the sea was rough, requiring some courage 
to go on shore in the small boats, but we 
went, getting more or less ducked with the 
splashing waves. I thought I was going to 
escape dry shod, but as | stepped from the 
boat to the ship’s steps, and was aiming to 
hurry up before a large wave came, my water- 
proof caught on the rail, and consequently 
the wave caught me in quick, laughing em 
brace and fled, mach to my disgust, but to the 
amusement of the lookerson. We saw where 
once the Colossus stood, walked up the street 
of the Knights,—* Rue des Chevaliers,” where 
still remain the old palaces of the Crusaders 
with the armorial beariogs of the Knights 
sculptured on shields over the doors, visited 
the “Church of St. John,” bought some 
roses, &c., and back to the ship. Then on to 
Smyrna, where the ship stopped three days, 
affording us time to visit the ruins of the 
once great city of Ephesus, to which a rail- 
way takes us from Smyrna. The trains leave 
Smyrna at 9 A. M., and asit takes three hours 
to go 40 miles in Asia, we could not have 
time to see the ruins before a return train, so 
packed our bags to stay all night and return 


they were ready to come, so we rejoiced in 
our good fortune, and were further favored. 
The manager had telegraphed to Ephesus for 
horses to be ready for their party, and he 
offered to do the same for us, so when we 
arrived there were eight -horses saddled and 
bridled, ready for a march. As the ruins 
are a mile away from the station, and of great 
extent, they could only be seen on horseback, 
or, by men, on foot. So, after an acceptable 
lunch, we mounted and were off, it seeming 
really pleasant to my brother and self to 
be on horseback again. The ruins, though 
scarcely visible in much of the space, give 
evidence of a once vast city, said to have 
been, next to Jerusalem, “the holiest of Chris- 
tian cities,” and next to Athens, the most 
memorable for its schools of art. Ona hill 
are the ruins of a prison supposed to be where 
Paul was imprisoned. I have a photograph 
of it, and other portions of the ruins. Quanti- 
ties of material have been carried away to 
put in other buildings round about, a large 
mosque near by, and a castle, but there are 
still many relics of beautiful white marble 
columns, arches and various monuments, and 
traces of the city walls and Port, along the 
quay of which we rode and looked into the 
massive arched chambers once used for store 
houses, up to which the ships came to dis- 
charge and receive their wealth of freight; and 
the heavy rings to which they were fastened, 
have, till lately, been seen in the walls, but 
have been stolen away for modern use. In 
those days the sea came up to the city, but 
now only an extensive plain or marsh is to be 
seen. 

Before arriving at Smyrna we had concluded 
to visit Athens before going to Constantino- 
ple, so we did not leave our home on the 
“Tage” at that place, but kept on to Syra 
one more night, making twelve nights and 
ten days passed most pleasantly on that good, 
clean, sweet He 5 It was the most comforta- 
ble sea voyage | ever took. Arrived at Syra 
early on the morning of the 27th, and E. 
found that an Italian steamer was going that 
day to Athens (we expected to have t» wait 
till the next morning) so we made a hasty 
departure from the “ Tage,”’ leaving our com- 
panions at the breakfast table. 

It was lovely to arrive at Athens on Seventh- 
day evening with the prospect of a quiet 
First-day before us. Not since leaving Cairo 
had we had a whole one, except the one on 
ship-board at Mersina. We are landed at 
Piraeus, the sea port of Athens and six miles 
distant. A railroad extends between them, 
but the drive is a very pleasant one, and we 
chose to take carriage and horses, which 
brought us to the Hotel des Etrangeres in 
good time for the 7 o’clock dinner. You may 
be assured that we enjoyed that drive just at 
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For “The Friend.” 
Letters from Unfrequented Places, 
(Continued from page 10.) 

On the morning of the 13th we turned our 
faces westward towards Beyrouth, taking our 
course over the Bukaa, the broad valley be- 
tween Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, having a 
good graded road, which really seemed more 
tiresome than the crooked paths we had 
traversed! Passed some pretty villages, Nur- 
Allaka and Zahleh—the latter a large thriv- 
ing town of 16,000 inhabitants, the prettiest 
town [ had seen in Syria. It is situated on 
the side of a mountain and the neat looking 
houses rise like terraces, row above row among 
the green trees. Nur-Allaka is on an oppo- 
site declivity and also very pretty, the two 
towns divided only by a swift little river 
rushing through the defile between them. I 
forgot to say that at Baalbeck we called at 
one of the missionary schools; it was after 
school hours, bat we were pleased to hear of 
the good work from a very pleasant, kind 
lady, who had been long in the service, and 
reported very favorably of the progress being 
made at Baalbeck. She said she had also 
labored at Nur Allaka with good results, and 
at that place we happened to meet with per- 
sons who were engaged in the schools, and 
reported them prosperous in awakening an 
interest in the natives to study, as well as to 
become Christians. Beyrouth is noted for 
its excellent schools—a large American col. 
lege and numerous other seminaries of various 
grades. Our last night of encampment was 
near Sht6za and our last morning’s start was 
in the rain, but not so heavy but my water- 
proof kept me dry, and we hurried on as fast as 
possible, now in the good road from Beyrouth 
to Damascus, with Mt. Lebanon tocross. U 
we went by zig zag to the height of 5,600 feet 
among the heavy snow banks, and once on the 
top, the scenery was magnificent. Mountains 
and gorges of terrible depth around us, and 
before us, down at the depth of that 5,600 feet 
lay Beyrouth, basking in the sunshine, for 
the rain had not reached there, and we too 
had left it behind. And there too, was our 
old friend the Mediterranean Sea, looking as 
placid as a lake. It was just four weeks|next day. On entering the railway carriage 
that day since we landed at Jaffa, and we had| we were agreeably surprised to be addressed . : 
been horse-backing almost every day since.,in English by a party who were also going|Sunset, with all those classic scenes around us. 

I cannot remember but two days that I was|to Ephesus, and proved to be the family and, The Acropolis was in full view, illuminated 
not on the back of horse or donkey. ‘The long} guests of the chief manager of the railway, and by sunset glow, and near by “Mars Hill, 


descent to Beyrouth was made much easier!they were going to hold the return train till!from which the Apostle Paul addressed the 
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people of Athens, and there too, stood the 
Temple of Theseus (just like Girard College, 
and many other imitations.) 

Modern Athens is very beautiful; it seemed 
doubly so to us. After dwelling nearly four 
months among the Moslems, and being in 
their dirty cities and towns, Athens seemed 
so clean, so civilized, so elegant? We had 
only four days there—we must content our- 
selves with that or stay another week on ac- 
count of the steamers—another week and we 
should have to retura to Syra to get the 
French steamer; now we could take steamer 
direct from Piraeus to Constantinople, and 
though we should have much liked a week or 
two more at Athens, we felt that it was best 
to come to this place while there is a lull in 
the war spirit, which, we are told, is likely 
to break into active demonstration any day. 

There are many Russian officers at -this 
hotel and plenty of gold lace and orders deco- 
rating fine forms. From my windows | can 
see the encampments far away upon the hills, 
and also overlook a large portion of beautiful 
Constantinople. I forgot to say that we ar- 
rived here on Seventh-day morning the 4th. 
The steamer arrived in the harbor the previ. 
ous evening, but too late to be officially recog- 
nized, so we slept on board, making 48 hours 
from Pireaus. We enjoyed the Dardanelles. I 
could see the Asiatic side from my windows all 
the way. I have now “done” the Mediterra- 
nean Sea pretty well from Gibraltar to its east. 
ern extremity. The Adriatic, the Grecian Ar- 
chipelago, Hgean Sea, andthe Marmora. Now 
for the Black Sea! Shall we go to the Crimea? 
That depends upon the war developments. I 
shall feel more at ease when we get out of 
this place, though to appearance it is very 
quiet and peaceable just now. I have not 
been out at all since [ came to this “ Hotel 
Byzance” ; it rained while we were on the 
Marmora, rained when we came here, and has 
kept it up, showers, mist and fog, ever since. 
The hotels are very full, and we are much 
favored to get such pleasant comfortable quar- 
ters, with excellent table. 

(To be continued.) 
a Chean For “The Friend.” 

“Tt is good for thy soul, and much to thy 
advantage, to be variously exercised of - 
Lord.” 


These words of Isaac Penington are fraught 


with a deep meaning, and carry with them to 
the hearts of such as have been thus exercised, 
a settled conviction of their truth. 

It would be hard indeed for those who have 
not come under the Power which can alone 
subdue ; and bave never allowed His yoke to 
be fitted to their shoulders, to understand why 
it would be good to be brought into tried 
places, into depths, and even into the fire, and 
difficult would it be for these to acknowledge 
that any advantage would arise therefrom. 

But oh! what a blessed thing it is, when 
those who have been thus exercised, who have 
a through deep afflictions, and have 

nown the fire to have passed over them, can 
acknowledge that to be exercised of the Lord 
has been good for their souls. 

Various may have been the experiences of 
such, and as varied the different means with 
which an All-wise Father may have seen meet 
to try his children; yet He who knows all 
things, knows just what trial to mete out, just 
how long to exercise them therein, as well as 
how much they can bear. May these exer- 
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cised and tried ones be made more willing to 


become as clay in the Heavenly Potter’s hand, 
submitting themselves unto Him to fashion 
and form into whatsoever vessel pleaseth Him. 
These may have been moulded upon the wheel 
into the vessel which pleaseth Him, they may 
have been placed upon the shelf to dry, for 
this is needful, as it is a waiting posture, but 
have they yet been tried (baked) in the fur- 
nace ? for until this important operation has 
been gone through with, they are not fully 
ready for use: The Heavenly Potter alone 
knows when they are prepared to be placed 
there, and when He pleases, the flames are 
kindled around them; but as the earthly 
potter watches well that the heat is not too 
fierce, or does not consume, even so does the 
Heavenly Potter, keep very near, and though 
the “furnace may be heated seven times more 
than it was wont to be heated,” He goes 
with them into the very fiercest of it, and by 
His grace they are enabled to pass through, 
and to come forth as vessels unto honor in 
His house, fitted for the Master’s use. 

These tried vessels are willing to be used in 
His service. They have been made willing 
through suffering, to be just what He would 
have them to be ; and no matter whether they 
fill a conspicuous place in His household, or 
whether they are to serve Him in a more 
humble sphere, they but wait His pleasure. 


For “The Friend.” 
Extracts from Letters of Margaret Morris. 


(Continued from page 11.) 


To Richard Hill Morris. 


Philadelphia, 10th mo. 19th, 1793. 

My beloved son,—I have just received thine, 
and it falls to my lot to inform thee another 
breach is made in my family. Our beloved 
B. 8S. [Benjamin Smith] is taken from us—be 
was violently seized at the first, just as my 
dear J. M. was. I sent to Dr. Rush; he was 
contined, and two of his pupils. I went to Dr. 
Mease—he was too ill to be spoken to. I 
asked B. 8S. who I should send for—Parke was 
ill and I knew of none else—however I went 
to Dr. James: he was also ill, but spoke bighly 
of Dr. Cathrall. I went for him--he came, 
and said it was not the disease; but I knew 
he had it, and told him I would consult Dr. 
Rush; on my way I met one of his young 
men—he came that evening and continued to 
visit him—paid close attention—but, alas! all 
in vain—the dear, hopeful young man de- 
parted between 3 and 4 o’clock this morning. 
His brother Joshua was here, and I sent for 
B. W. M., who came, and this evening he was 
laid by my dear J. and A.M. My precious 
Debby, who was his faithful nurse, is greatly 
afflicted, and notwithstanding the situation of 
my own family, 1 must remain in Front street 
till I see how it will please Providence to dis- 
pose of her. 


Seventh-day, noon. 

My poor, dear girl had a restless night, and 
I was fearful would be very ill to-day, and I 
sent early to Dr. Rush. One of his good 
young men came, and he assured me she had 
no fever. We are in want of nothing at pre- 
sent, but to feel a perfect resignation to the 
Divine will, who is pleased to strip, first one, 
and then another, and who shall say “ What 
doest Thou?” The sympathy of the few 
friends we have left us, is truly acceptable, 
but their faces we must not hope to see. 


To the same. 

Philadelphia, 10th mo. 21st, 1793. 
* * My dear Debby has passed an- 
other night with very little sleep, and that 
was only broken slumbers. The great loss 
she has sustained has sunk very deep, and my 
foreboding fears suggest to me, that I now 
must give up all. She has no fever, nor any 
pain at all, but continual moaning and dwell- 
ing on the late gloomy scene is too much, 1 
fear, for her sensitive nature to struggle with. 
Dr. Rush has sent one of his good young men 
to visit her, and he has directed a medicine 
which I have given day and night ; but if she 
does rise above it, time alone, with the Divine 
assistance, must be the physician. * * * 
Looking in the Bible to-day, I came to a re- 
markable prophecy which seems fulfilling in 
the present time; I was struck with it, and 
enclose a copy.* * * * What a trying 
stroke it will be to dear brother Smith to hear 
of his and our loss, but to my poor Debby it 
is doubly so. What a world of woe we live 
in! and by what a frail tenure do we hold all 
that is most dear to us. Happy are those who 
have secured an interest in the ever enduring 
mansions of endless eternity. If ever we meet 
again on earth, how many mournful things I 
shall have to relate ; and if we meet-not here, 
let us cherish the hope, the heart-renewing 
hope, that there is a place where the weary 
will be at rest, where tears will be wiped from 
every eye, and all sorrows be at an end; and 
if we are favored to meet in that happy place, 
all that has passed will be forgotten. 


a 


To the same. 
Philadelphia, 10th mo, 22d, 1793. 

My beloved child,—I have received thine 
and S. E.’s} acceptable letters ; to the latter I 
mean to reply to-morrow, and now sit down 
to tell thee, [ have got my dear mourner and 
her little girl in thy room, the maid and 
Daniel in the kitchen chamber, and our own 
invalids still occupy the two parlors. Good 
Dr. Rush sent his carriage to bring us here ; 
but, my love, no language can describe what 
we have passed through. I wish not to afflict 
thee, or painfully to dwell on the past, bat— 
only to give thee an idea of it—may tell thee, 
that one day last week, when I had walked 
about more than usual, my spirits so failed 
me that I fainted away, at a time when my 
darling child stood most in need of my help; 
but, like a thundergust that clears the air, I 
awoke from it, and almost with the vigor of 
youth, was able to assist thy dear afflicted 
sister; time alone can heal her wound, and 
bind up her broken heart. Yesterday Dr. 
Hicks wrote me a note, informing me that 
my dear sister had a fit, and that Wm. was 
relapsed. I would not leave my DebBy till six 
in the evening ; when I came home and found 
Wm. very poorly, but he is now effectually 
relieved ; before I could get back to Front St. 
thy poor aunt had another violent fit. Alas! 
what a world of woe we livein. Surely there 
is a better country than this, and if it was not 
for the statf on which thy tribulated mother 
has leaned from youth to old age, how would 
she be able to bear the chastisements of the 
rod. But with reverence let me say, “Thy 


* “ And the songs of the temple shall be howlings in 
that day, saith the Lord God: there shall be many 
dead bodies in every place; they shall cast them forth 
with silence.”—Amos viii. 3. 

+ Samuel Emlen, the partner in business of her de- 
ceased son-in-law, Benjamin Smith. 
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rod and thy staff they comfort me,” for truly 
in proportion to the bitter has been the sweet ; 
and they have been so blended together 
amidst the checkered scenes of my life, that 
till within a few weeks past, I could hardly 
tell which was greatest; for, altbough like 
my poor Debby, I was early deprived of the 
beloved companion of my youth, the cultiva- 
tion of my little vineyard—my hopeful or- 
phans—so engaged my care and attention, 
and repaid all my anxiety, that the remem- 
brance of what I had passed through, though 
never to be forgotten, was in measure com- 
pensated ; and when I had been favored to see 
them all arrive at maturity without a blot on 
their fame, Lo! the destroyer came, and rob- | 
bed me of one of my choicest plants ; the child | 
of my fondest hopes became the son of my 
sorrow, and I thought I should go sorrowing 
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at the English Court. Following the example 
of the new colony and the city on the banks 
of the Delaware, Peter the Great began the 
establishment of St. Petersburg by a mani- 
festo issued in 1702, promising religious free- 
dom to its citizens. The same influence of 
the Quakers is traceable in several German 
States and cities, whither Penn had gone in 
1671 and again in 1677, while George Fox, 
with another band of devoted friends, had 
travelled in other parts of the same country ; 
and a large influx of German settlers brought 
strength and wealth to Penn's new colony, 
and made it a common haven of rest for the 
German Pietists and Moravians, whose setftle- 
ments and descendants are still among the 
best elements of strength of our State. In 
close imitation of Penn's purpose to make 
Philadelphia a city of brotherly love, some of 


to the grave. But to the praise of His good-|the Germans who sympathized in his longing 
ness, who has thus permitted it to be,—in the for perfect religious freedom sought to estab- 
hour, the awful hour of death, be was made lish in their own country German Philadel- 
“the son of consolation,” and my chastened |phias, where the practice of every form of re- 
heart, though bowing under the heavy stroke, |ligion should be open to all comers, but one 
was enabled to say in reverent thankfulness, |after the other failed, and only furnished new 
“Thy will be done ;” and now, again, my traly emigrants for the Quaker commonwealth, 
valuable son, whose connexion with me was|where Penn gave them a home and shelter in 
a sweet, unmixed with bitter, has been called | peace and safety. 
from works to rewards; and dare 1 murmur; Count Zinzendorf, the leader, if not the 
at the call, when I am made the humble in-|founder of the Moravian Church in this coun- 
strument of comfort to a child who is worthy |try, was, like Penn himself, of a good family, 
of a better comforter. Allow me, my love, to|and perhaps owed to that influence something 
give vent in this way to my fall heart. Thy |of the strength of his headship over the strag- 
sympathizing nature feels what I have gone|gling community in both continents. Like 
through. Penn, too, as a young man he saw the world, 
Third-day morning,--My dear Debby has/and shared in its pursuits in Paris, and met 
passed another night almost without sleep.|prominent men of all faiths, and many of none 
* * JT wish thee, my dear child, to endeavor at all, and was all the better fitted to deal with 
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posed system of political religion that was 
then intended to cure all the evils of Europe, 
but in the rush of events and amid the shock 
of successive revolutions and under the pres- 
sure of an almost total change in the political 
geography of the Old World, little trace of it 
is left. 

William Penn found in his enforced leisure 
during his imprisonment in the reign of Wil- 
liam the Third, due to the financial troubles 
and difficulties of administering his great es- 
tate, time to write a plea for perpetual peace, 
and to propose an international court of arbi- 
tration to avoid future wars. In 1854, the 
English Quakers, us if mindful of the intimate 
friendship of their great leader with Peter the 
Great, sent a deputation to the Rassian Czar 
to plead for peace, and, after war had broken 


gate its destruction. The same feeling of 


brotherhood that united Penn and Peter the 
Great in their hope of establishing religious 
unity, inspired the attempt in our own days 
to bring the Church of England and the Greek 
= into close communion. 


: to endeavor to soften its rigors and miti- 


It was in an- 
swer to an invitation from the American 
Episcopate, that Russia sent a missionary of 
its church to this country, Dr. Bjerring, the 
priest of the Greek Church in New York, who 
modestly officiates for his countrymen, and at 
the same time seeks to make better known 
the points of sympathy and of common reli- 
i gious belief between his own faith and that of 
\the bulk of American Protestants. The same 
refusal to recognize any earthly power as 
competent to bind the conscience or to guide 
\the religious belief of any individual that in- 
|spired Penn and his friends, is the character- 


to keep thy mind calm, and do not suffer thy- \them in the interests of the new religious so-|istic of the new school of Protestant theology 
self to harbor one murmuring thought against ciety, whose name and fame are now so indis-|of our own day. In Russia, the impulse given 
the allwise Disposer of human affairs, He solubly connected with his own. He came to|by Peter the Great lasted down almost to the 
best knows what is best for bis creatures, and this city in 1741, and made Philadelpbia the 


He knows how to bring them to resignation, 

and thy mother can say from experiment it 

is the road to peace. M. M. 
(To be continued.) 


From the “ Philadelphia Ledger.” 
Wide Range of Quaker Influence. 


|headquarters of his Indian missions, declaring 
that he owed to the Quakers all that he had 
done in Europe, and that his aim was to give 


present, although, under the pressure of po- 
litical changes, and in order to secure certain 
‘advantages of a closer union with the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, some modifications of its 


a common faith alike to the inhabitants ofjold liberty of religion have been recently 


both continents. On his retarn to Germany 


he sent out missionaries, who found their| 


greatest success in Russia, and established 


made. The recent threatened hostility be- 
tween Russia and England seems to be ended, 
ifor the present at least; and, in the growth 


A learned but somewhat mystical German, there, and in Greenland, and other far off re-|of the Russian Empire over what were until 


Bruvo Bauer, has’ recently published a brief 


| 


gions, branches of the Moravian Church, some | 


lately provinces under Mohammedan sway, 


essay on the influence of English Quakers on!of which are still flourishing. He secured the it is not unlikely that the Greek Church will 


German culture, and on the Russian project 
of a universal church. It basa certain interest 
for us in the fact that he makes Philadelphia 
the capital of all modern forms of Quakerism, 
and, starting with Penn’s far-reaching and far- 
seeing plan of a peaceful settlement in the new 
world, traces out the efforts made in other 
countries in the same direction. The meet- 


passage of an Act of Parliament in 1749, which 
gave a legal recognition to the Society, and 
jenabled it to take a still stronger hold of the 
outposts of civilization, where it was busy 
spreading a peaceful religion and giving a wise 
\civil government among thousands where life 
hitherto had been a continuous straggle for 
existence and unceasing warfare. Much, too, 


ing of Penn with Peter the Great, in the Dock-|of the best elements of modern German phi- 


yard at Deptford, where the Russian Czar 
was living in the midst of sailors and ship- 
builders, led the latter to make frequent visits 
to the Quaker meetings, and he was so atten- 
tive and sympathetic a listener that the Quak- | 
ers almost felt sure they could count upon him 
as one of their own number. In 1698, when 


losophy and theology is clearly traceable 


weg, a and to the influence of the Moravians 


and the Quakers, and one of the most curi- 


lous characters in recent European history, 


Madame Krudener, the intimate friend and 
trusted adviser of the Emperor of Russia at 
the time of the reorganization of Europe after 





Peter the Great was in England, Philadelphia 


the fall of Napoleon, drew her inspiration 


find abundant occasion to return to its original 
\liberal views, and carry into practice that 
lesson of religious toleration which William 
Penn taught Peter the Great, and he in turn 
enforced in his vast dominion. It would cer- 
tainly be a curious proof of the power of 
Penn's principles if they were to be adopted 
anew on the Continent, where they were first 
preached, while here, too, their practice has 
grown so universal, that the Quakers them- 
‘selves are only a small minority of those who 
really follow the teachings of their founder. 





Selected for “The Friend.” 

Ballitore, 17th of 2nd mo. 1784. 
| My Dear Cousin,—I am glad our poor child 
was so agreeable to you, and am pleased that 


and Pennsylvania were already attracting at-|from the same source. She, too, had spent her|we let her go to you. The hand of an in- 
tention in Europe and America as a refuge)youth in worldly pursuits, and was brought finitely wise and gracious Providence saw 
and haven for people who sought peaceful en-|to serious thoughts mainly by the earnest|meet, [ believe, to unite the hearts of the 
joyment of their religious belief ; the Quakers/ lessons of a preacher of the Moravian Church, | parents with a holy cement of His pure love, 
driven from New England bad found safety|and in turn made such strong appeal to the/and I trust it is of the same condescending 
under Penn’s government, as they had already |Czar that he promised to give both to his own | goodness that a friendship is formed among 
obtained protection by appealing to the king, | people and to the rest of Europe both religious |our children. May we of the retiring genera- 
whose kindly interposition was successfully |freedom and political protection. The name|tion be happily continued objects of Divine 
invoked by Penn and his influential friends|of the Holy Alliance still perpetuates the pro- regard and compassion, and be endued, from 
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season to season, with fresh supplies of heav- 
enly wisdom, that so we may walk in and be. 
fore our families with propriety, and leave 
such vestiges, in all parts of our conduct, as 
our successors may safely follow; and may 
our beloved offspring and their connections, 
having been favored to see a glimpse of the 
beauty which is in the Truth, dwell low in 
humble, watchfal fear that this eye may ever 
be kept open in them, that the vision may be 
more and more cleared and extended, and the 
god of this world never bo permitted to close 
or obscure with the dust of the earth, or daz- 
zle and dim with worldly splendor. I am 
anxious for the coming forward of the youth 
of our day ; something or other retards their 
growth; with divers it is not any evil dispo- 
sition, any criminal pursuit, but I fear there 
is a want of a steady, solid, diligent waiting 
for the renewal of those baptisms which purge 
the soul, and prepare it for further illumina- 
tions and discoveries of duty. There is a 
seeking and desiring after good, and a look- 
ing towards the servants and messengers and 
expecting from them; but if, under a sense of 
our wants and weaknesses, our attention was 
more immediately turned to the Master him- 
self, and our dependence more abstractedly 
fixed on Him, I believe there would be more 
of a growing in the root, the tender plant 


would sooner become a tree of righteousness, | 


and fruit would be brought forth in due sea- 
son, grateful to God and man. 
Ricuarp SHACKLETON, 


Richard Shackleton to his daughter G. 
Ballitore, Ist mo. 25th, 1791. 
May we all be preserved objects of gracious 
condescending regard ; and if it should please 
Infinite Wisdom to give any of us an under- 
standing in spiritual things, and to qualify us 
at times a little to handle them, let us in all 


humility and reverence receive the commis- | 


sion and command as a favor far transcending 


all worldly honors and emoluments; let us not; g 
lelevation. 


slight nor regret nor repine at the heavenly 
gift, but gratefully attend upon it, and use| 
our diligent endeavors to improve it to the) 
honor of the giver. That so our lives may 
flow on as comfortably as is to be expected 
in this mixed state of existence, under the re- 
newed evidence of Divine approbation ; that | 
we may leave vestiges and way-marks, to the 
succeeding generations, which they may safe- | 
ly and happily follow; and having had the} 
high honor of being, in any degree, engaged | 
in the promotion of the reign and government 
of Christ on earth, may be eternally happy 
with Him, in His heavenly kingdom. 
R. Saack.eton. 


rr 


If a man or woman wishes to realize the 
full power of personal beauty, it must be by 
cherishing noble hopes and purposes ; by hav- 


Selected. 
THE TWO ALABASTER BOXES. 


When Thou in patient ministry 

Didst pass, a stranger, through Thy land, 
Two costly gifts were offered Thee, 

And both were from a woman’s hand. 


To Thee who madest all things fair, 

Thrice fair and precious things they bring, 
Pure sculptured alabaster clear, 

Perfumes for earth’s anointed King. 


Man’s hasty lips would both reprove, 
One for the stain of too much sin, 

One for the waste of too much love! 
Yet both availed Thy smile to win. 


The saint who listened at Thy feet, 

The sinner sinners scorned to touch, 
Adoring in Thy presence meet, 

Both pardoned and both loving much. 


Thus evermore to all they teach, 

Man’s highest style is, “ much forgiven,” 
And that earth’s lowest yet may reach 

The highest ministries of heaven. 


They teach that gifts of costliest price 
From hearts sin-beggared yet may pour ; 
And that love’s costliest sacrifice 
Is worth the loving, nothing more. 





eye could at this time, distinctly note the 
shimmering of the bright sunlight on the 
mountains more than 100 miles to the north- 
ward. Suddenly we observed them disap- 
pear, and a great wall of darkness, stretching 
out on either side as far as the eye could 
reach, concealed them from us. With incon- 
ceivable rapidity the shadow swept toward 
us, its front a clear black line, bordered with 
a fringe of yellow. It hid from sight range 
after range of the more distant mountains, 
and quickly covered with a ghastly pall, the 
peaks and foot-hills and plains close beneath 
us. 

When the shadow reached and enveloped 
us, the eye could dimly outline the nearer 
mountains, and could single out with strange 
distinctness the houses and farms in the valiey 
below. The sky overhead seemed heavy and 
leaden, and every visible object was pallid and 
ghastly. The very shadow seemed tangible 
and to weigh upon us, but the horizon all 
around us was brightly illumined by flashing 
rays of red and yellow lights like those of 
the Aurora. While we on the Peak were 
still enveloped in the depth of the shadow, 


From Pike's Peak.—The Eclipse as seen 14,000 feet its upper line passed over the far off range to 


above the sea, 


wonderfully clear. 


tion. 


seemed to mingle.with the horizon. 


‘clearly and distinctly seen from the Peak. 
There was no haze or mist to cloud the view 
in any direction. There was, perhaps, no 
‘special feature observable in the eclipse, as 
noted from the summit, which could not be 
‘seen from any point on the plains below, ex- 
cept such as might arise from the clearness 
and rarity of the atmosphere incident to the 


moisture doubtless gave great advantage for 
scientific observation and for the use of astro- 
nomical instruments. 

But there was no point, probably, within 
the entire limit of total obscuration, which 
afforded such an opportunity for noting the 
approach of the shadow of totality, or which 
gave an equal opportunity for taking in at a 
single sweep of the eye such an extended area 
of the earth’s surface. 

To the unscientific observer, the most re- 
markable phenomenon observable from the 
summit of the Peak, was the approach of 
the ‘shadow of totality from the north, its 
swift passage, and the sudden burst of sun- 
light which followed. 

It must be remembered that the movement 
of the shadow from north to south was at the 





ing something to do and something to live 
for, which is worthy of humanity, and which 
by expanding the capacities of the soul, give' 
expansion and symmetry to the body which! 
contains it.— Upham. 
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rate of about thirty miles per second, and it 
was necessary that one should have stretched 
beneath him a wide expanse of the earth’s 
surface, in order that the eye could seize with 
a glance the line of the approaching shadow, 
and follow it, as it rushed away to the south- 
ward. This advantage an observer who stood 


The sky was cloudless and the atmosphere 
The range of vision ex- 
tended for probably 100 miles in every direc- 
The mountains north and west stood 
out clear cut against the sky, and the plains 
to the eastward stretched away until they 
Itisa 
rare occasion when distant objects can be so 


This clearness and the absence of 


The faith to which all things are possible,|upon the Peak possessed. 


the northward, and the clear sunlight struck 
the mountains, and away beyond and through 
the darkness they burst suddenly into view. 
In an instant, other and nearer mountains 
appeared, and then the dimly-shaded parks 
and the wooded divide were bathed in sun- 
light, and the shadow rushed passed us. 

During the period of darkness, the view 
around us was weird and terrible; but the 
sudden burst of sunlight which appeared upon 
the distant mountains as they seemed to 
spring up instantaneously from the bosom of 
the earth, was one of the most sublime and 
joyous visions that it is ever given to mor- 
tal eyes to witness. It brought a sense of re- 
lief and delight, and no one who saw it can 
forget it. 

There was one peculiar phenomenon of 
color, connected with the approach and dis- 
appearance of the shadow of total obscura- 
tion, which may perhaps have some scientific 
value, and be worthy of note. It was ob- 
lserved that along both lines of the shadow, 
jand especially along its departing edge per- 
haps more distinctly than its advance line, 
there was a well-defined strip of yellow color, 
shading off into orange and light red. This 
appearance was well defined and bordered 
the dark lines like a fringe. These lines of 
‘color were noted by three or four persons, 
who all agree as to their appearance. Will 
‘some scientist tell us why they were there 
and what they indicate ?—Charles B. Lam- 
born in the Phila. Press. 





Selected. 

Testimony of Aberdeen Monthly Meeting, (Scot- 

land), concerning Lydia Ann Barclay, who 

died on the 31st of 1st month, 1855, aged 55 

years, and whose remains were interred at 

Cockermouth, on the 7th of 2nd month, follow- 

nig: aminister about 20 years. 

Lydia Ann Barclay, daughter of Robert 
and Ann Barclay, members of our religious 
‘Society, was born at Clapham, in Surrey, on 
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is something of a much deeper nature than 
the assent of the judgment to the trath of | 
doctrines ; or a concurrence with what is called 
by many, “the Gospel plan of Salvation ;” or 
even with what is contained in the whole 
credenda of systematical divinity. 


Gen. Myers had very kindly advised our the 25th of 10th month, 1799, and when very 
party where, and how, to look for the coming young was deprived by death of her mother. 
shadow, and we had taken our station on the In the season of youth she appears to have 
northern edge of the summit several minutes been tendered and contrited by the visitations 
before the period of total obscuration of the of heavenly love, and, under the quickening 
sun’s disk. Without the aid of a glass, the power of the Spirit of Truth, was given to 
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see the necessity of obedience to all its mani-| Amen.” Again in reference to this awful | self sure of correctness, he found that he had 
festations and pure leadings in the secret ofj/engagement, the breathings of her soul are 


her soul. 
at the door of her beart she was enabled to 
open; and, through co-operation with His 
grace, she was strengthened to take up her 
daily cross and walk in the narrow path of 
self-denial and regeneration, esteeming all 
things but loss that she might “ win Christ,” 
and be foundin Him. The following extract, 
from a letter to a friend, shows the work of 
the Lord’s Spirit on her mind in her younger 
days :— 

“ My dear friend: ‘hou queried of me yes- 
terday, how the work of religion was begun 
in my heart? to which I believe I gave thee 
no satisfactory answer. I feel afraid of ex- 
pressing much on such subjects, or of ‘jadg- 
ing my own self; but now, fearing, lest my 
silence should have done harm, I feel at 
liberty to tell thee, I trust under a humbling 
sense of the tender mercy of my heavenly 
Father. Ah! His compassionate regard was 
to me, when but a child, visiting me by His 
love, making me sensible of the depravity of 


To Him who was thus knocking] penned, on the Ist of 10th month, 1830:— 


* Let the mountains flow down at thy pre- 
sence, and cause the bills of opposition to melt 
like wax before thee: bring all within me into 
pure resignation, into holy obedience; then 
open thou my lips, and my mouth shall show 
forth thy praise; then speak thou the word, 
and I will publish it in thy might; and, O 
Lord! I beseech thee, bring me into deep 
humility and nothingness of self, and keep 
me there for ever.” 

She appears to have first come forth in the 
ministry at Friends’ Meeting at Epping, in 
allusion to which she writes, on the 17th of 
2nd month, 1831:—“ And now it seems well 
for me to acknowledge ([ trust under a deep 
sense of the condescending goodness of my 
dear Lord and Master, and of my own utter 
unworthiness), that having often felt uneasi- 
ness in not having yielded to a secret desire 
that has seemed to attend me these several 
years, to go and sit with Epping Friends in 
their meetiny, I ventured to go there yestor- 


my evil heart, of the exceeding sinfulness of|day fortnight, in fear for the body, it being a 


sin, of my great necd of a Saviour, and of His 
cleansing, sanctifying power: and this, my 
dear friend, was not through the instrumen- 
tality of any outward means, but mostly dar- 
ing the time of my being confined on a couch,* 
and in my secret .retirings to wait upon 
Him. 
prayers morning and evening, and very often 
went with our governess (who was of the 
Established Church) to her place of worship; 
this I became uneasy with, when about fifteen, 
and, showing a dislike to it, she never press- 
ed it again; places of public amusement and 
dancing were also given up at the same time, 
and music soon after. Oh! how tenderly have 
I been dealt with! I can never sufficiently 
remember it. He has led me gently along, 
showing me by degrees, first, what He would 
have me avoid and forsake, and then what 
He would have me do and pursue: but how 
many times have I revolted and turned away 
from His offers, disobeyed His commands, and 
grieved His Holy Spirit! I desire to be con- 
tinually humbled under a sense of these things, 
and animated to renewed dedication of heart 
to Him who has loved me, and given Him- 
self for me; waiting for the fresh discoveries 
of His blessed will.” 

As she continued faithful to Him who had 


We were brought up to the use of! 


called her out of darkness into His marvel-| 


lous light, passing through those deep bap- 
tisms of spirit which are necessary for the 
reduction of self, and are preparatory to ser- 
vice in the Church, she saw clearly that it 
would be required of her to engaga in the 
work of the ministry; in allusion to which, 
she writes, on the 15th of 1st month, 1827:— 
“Oh Lord, my God! if, in the riches of thy 
mercy and condescending goodness to a poor 
worm, thou see meet to require of me to speak 
of thee to others, to ‘speak of the glorious 
honor of thy majesty, and tell of thy won- 
drous works,’—thy will be done. Behold the 
handmaid of my Lord; do what thou wilt 
with me, only make me thy dear child, thy 
faithful servant. Be thou my strength ; let it 
be in thy power and authority, and to the utter 
abasement and deep humiliation of the crea- 
ture, that so all power and glory may be as- 
cribed unto thee, to whom it is ever due! 


* On account of spinal weakness. 


deep snow and severely cold; and in mental 
fear also, lest it should be presumptuous and 
wrong. But oh, what afavor! it pleased Di- 
vine Goodness again, as it were, to overshadow 
me with His love,-and to require obedience 
in the expression of a few words; after fear- 
ing and hesitating, and at last trembling, till 
near the close of the meeting, I ventured and 
was enabled to stand up. How unworthy 
am I to make mention of His name! What 
great condescension and mercy, thus to make 
a way where I can see no way, to take away 
fear, to remove doubt, and to give strength! 
and not only so, but afterward to favor with 
peaceful quiet! And now, what can I ren- 
der fur all His mercies? The answer seems, 
“ All thou requirest, my whole heart, O Lord! 
But, oh, may He enable me and undertake 
for me, for I am indeed weak and feeble; and 


taken six and a quarter cents too much. It 
was night, and closing and locking the store, 
he started out on foot, a distance of two or 
three miles, for the house of his defrauded 
customer, and delivering over to her the sum 
whose possession had so much troubled bim, 
went home satisfied. 

On another occasion, just as he was closing 
the store for the night, a woman entered and 
asked for half a pound of tea. The tea was 
weighed out and paid for, and the store was 
left for the night. The next morning Abra- 
ham entered to begin the duties of the day, 
when he discovered a four ounce weight on 
the scales. He saw at once that he had made 
a mistake, and, shutting the store, he took a 
long walk before breakfast to deliver the re- 
mainder of the tea. His biographer remarks 
that these are very humble incidents, but they 
illustrate his sensitive honesty better perhaps 
than they would if they were of greater mo- 
ment. 

About this period of his life, he was ap- 
pointed post-master for New Salem. The 
business and the emoluments of the office were 
both very small, and it was given to him, be- 
cause he was the only man in the neighbor- 
hood willing to take it, who could make out 
the returns. Not willing to be tied to the 
office, as it yielded him no revenue that would 
reward him for the confinement, he made a 
post-office of his hat. Whenever he went out, 
the letters were placed in his hat. He kept 
the office till it was discontinued or removed, 
but his accounts with the post-office depart- 
meut were not settled till several years after- 
wards. In connection with this settlement 
occurs an interesting exhibition of his rigid 
honesty. 

It was after he had become a lawyer, and 
had been a legislator. He had passed through 
a period of great poverty, had acquired his 
education in the law in the midst of many 
perplexities, inconveniences and hardships, 


may He purify and prepare me for Himselfjand had met with temptations, such as few 


to dwell in! 


And now, whenever and wher-|men could resist, to make a temporary use of 


ever such another sacrifice may be again re-|any money he might have in his hands. One 
quired of me, no matter—may He make me/day, seated in the law-office of his partner, 
more and more His simple, His obedient child!|the agent of the post-office department en- 
And seeing I am such a poor, weak, ignorant| tered, and inquired if Abraham Lincoln was 


child, may He take me by the hand and show 
me how to go, and all the snares and dangers 
that surround, enabling me to take right 


steps: and when I slip or miss my way, may |discontinuanve of the New Salem office. 


He tell me and reprove and chasten me, hum. 
bling me as His tender love and wisdom see 
meet. And, oh! saith my soul, may He keep 
me low in His pure fear, that all praise and 
glory may ever be ascribed to Him to whom 
alone it is eternally due!” 

(To be concluded.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Incidents and Refleetions.—No. 14, 

The Life of Abraham Lincoln, by J. G. Hol- 
land, furnishes some pleasing illustrations of 
that straightforward honesty, which was so 
marked a feature in the character of this illus- 
trious man. 

When a young man, he was employed as 
clerk and manager of a store at New Salem, 
Illinois. Here, on one occasion, he sold a 
woman a little bill of goods, amounting in 
value, by the reckoning, to two dollars and 
six and a quarter cents. He received the 
money, and the woman wentaway. On add- 
ing the items of the bill again, to make him- 


within. Lincoln responded to his name, and 
was informed that the agent had called to 
collect a balance due the department since the 
A 
shade of perplexity passed over his face, which 
did not escape the notice of friends who were 
present. One of them said at once: ‘ Lincoln, 
if you are in want of money, let us help you.”’ 
He made no reply, but suddenly rose, and 
pulled out from a pile of books a little old 
trank, and, returning to the table, asked the 
agent how much the amount of his debt was. 
The sum was named, and then he opened the 
trunk, pulled out a little package of coin wrap- 
ped in a cotton rag, and counted out the exact 
sum, amounting to something more than 
seventeen dollars. After the agent had left 
the room, he remarked quietly that be never 
used any man’s money but his own. Although 
this sum had been in his hands during all 
these years, be had never regarded it as avail- 
able, even for any temporary purpose of his 
own. 

Because they have not acted on this prin- 
ciple, of never using any man’s money as their 
own, many have suffered in reputation, and 
have found themselves entangled in almost 
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inextricable difficulties without any dishonest 
intention. They have allowed money belong- 
ing to others in their hands to become min- 
gled with their own; the feeling that funds 
were at their control has encouraged ex- 
penses, or uses of it, which might have been 
avoided; the want of strict business habits, 
which would lead them closely to scrutinize 
their income, outgoings, and liabilities, has in 
some cases added to their embarrassment ; 
and a time of reckoning has caught them 
when unprepared to meet it.. We doubt not 
there are thousands who have had cause bit- 
terly to repent that they had not been as scru- 
pulous in this respect as Abraham Lincoln. 

The anecdote above narrated illustrates 
what was a usual habit with him. He had 
always a partner in bis professional life, and, 
when he went out upon the circuit, this part- 
ner was usually at home. While out, he fre- 
quently took up and disposed of cases that 
were never entered at the office. In these 
cases, after receiving his fees, he divided the 
money in his pocket book, labeling each sum 
(wrapped in a piece of paper) that belonged 
to his partner, stating his name, and the case 
on which it was received. He divided the 
money so that if by any casualty he should 
fail of an opportunity to pay it over, there 
could be no dispute as to the exact amount 
that was his partner’s due. 

The same honesty was exhibited in Abrabam 
Lincoln’s conduct after he had been admitted 
to the bar, and came to practice as a lawyer. 
His biographer says of him: “Ifa man went 
to him with the proposal to institute a suit, 
he examined carefully the man’s grounds for 
the action. If these were good, he entered 
upon the case, and prosecuted it faithfully to 
the end. If the grounds were not good, he 
would bave nothing to do with the case. He 
invariably advised the applicant to dismiss 
the matter, telling him frankly he had no case 
and ought not to prosecute. Sometimes he 
discovered, in the middle of a trial, by the 
revelation of a witness, that his client had lied 
to him. After the moment that he was con- 
vinced that justice was opposed to him and 
his client, he lost all his enthusiasm and all 
his courage. He would not strive to make 
the worse appear the better reason for any 
man. As a citizen, as a lover of good order, 
as a man who believed in truth and justice, 
he was, by every instinct of his nature, op 
posed to the success of villany and the triumph 
of wrong, and he would not sell himself to 
purposes of injustice and immorality. He re- 
peatedly refuse i to take fees on the wrong 
side of acase. When his clients had practised 
gross deception upon him, he forsook their 
cases in mid passages; and he always refused 
to accept fees of those whom he advised not 
to prosecute. On one occasion, while engaged 
upon an important case, he discovered that 
he was on the wrong side. His associate in 
the case was immediately informed that he 
[Lincoln] would not make the plea. The as- 
sociate made it, and the case, much to the 
surprise of Lincoln, was decided for his client. 
Perfectly convinced that his client was wrong, 
he would not receive one cent of the fee of 
$900 which he paid. It is not wonderful that 
one who knew him well spoke of him as ‘ per- 
versely honest.’ ” 

A sheep grower sold a number of sheep at 
a stipulated average price. When he delivered 
the animals, he delivered many lambs or sheep 
too young to come fairly within the terms of 
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the contract. He was sued for damages by 
the injured party, and Lincoln was his attor- 
ney. At the trial, the facts as to the character 
of the sheep delivered were proved; and 
several witnesses testified as to the usage by 
which all under a certain age were regarded 
a3 lambs, and of inferior valae. On compre- 
hending the facts, Lincoln at once changed 
his line of effort, and confined himself to as- 
certaining the real number of inferior sheep 
delivered. On addressing the jary, he said 
that from the facts proved they must give a 
verdict against his client, and he only asked 
their scrutiny as to the actual damago suf- 
fered. 


a oe 


Evolution, or the theory of the natural development 
of forms of organic life from lower or anterior 
forms or types. 


From a work entitled “ Present Conflict of Science 
with the Christian Religion,” by Herbert W. 
Morris, A. M. 

(Continued from page 6.) 

Though the arguments presented in the 
preceding chapter, against the transmutation 
of Species in general, are of course of equal 
force against this transformation of monkeys 
into men; nay, are of tenfold greater force, 
for the gulf which divides man from the mon- 
key is incomparably broader and deeper than 
the intervals which separate the different 
species of the inferior creatures—yet, conclu- 
sive as those arguments are, the evil bearings 
of the theory of Natural Selection, as above 
indicated, render it necessary to consider par- 
ticularly the more specific facts urged by 
evolutionists in support: of the idea that man 
is descended from the monkey. 

The arguments offered in support of the 
theory that the human race is descended from 
the ape race are mainly based upon the fact 


that there exist certain points of similarity! 


between the bodily structure of man and that 
of the ape. “It is notorious,” says Darwin, 
‘‘that a man is constracted on the same gene- 
ral type or model with other mammals. All 
the bones in his skeleton can be compared 
with corresponding bones in a monkey, bat, 
or seal. So it is with his muscles, nerves, 
bloodvessels, and internal viscera. The brain, 
the most important of all the organs, follows 
the same law, as shown by Huxley and other 
anatomists.”* 

This statement, in a general and qualified 
sense, is correct. All admit that man has an 
animal nature; and there is no question that 
his bodily frame is constructed on the same 
general plan as that of other mammal crea- 
tures. How could it be otherwise? Like 
other mammals, man is made to live and 
move and have his being on the earth, in con- 
nection with and in dependence on its ma- 
terial productions. He is made to eat and 
drink, to rest and sleep, like them, and to 
perform numerous other functions precisely 
similar to theirs. Hence his bodily structure 
and theirs of necessity must exhibit many 
points of resemblance, more or less remote. 
The animal frame of man, all acknowledge, 
has been moulded after the same general 
type as other mammals; but that affords no 
grounds for the assumption that they are of 
the same origin. All stceam-engines are con- 
structed on the same general principle, and 
have many parts that can be compared one 
with another; but that is no evidence that 


* Descent of Man, Vol. 1., 10. 


the Stationary Engine in the factory, and the 
Locomotive on the Railroad have been made 
in the same workshop, much less that both 
have descended from one and the same engine 
parent. Man’s corporeal frame resembles that 
of the ape, not because he is desc>nded from 
the ape, but because he requires for his habi- 
tat and special mode of life precisely such a 
bodily structure as he possesses. If this 
argument of evolutionists is, in itself, worth 
anything, it will prove quite as conclusively 
that the ape is descended from man—indeed, 
a little more so, for to degenerate from a 
higher to a lower is by far the more preva- 
lent course of nature. 

Of extant or living monkeys, which the 
advocates of Development designate as being 
man like, there are four tribes, the Gibbon, 
the Orang, the Chimpanzee, and the Gorilla; 
and of these they have chosen the last for com- 
parison with man, as coming upon the whole 
the nearest to the human form, and for this 
reason serving their purpose best. We shall, 
therefore, confine our observations for the 
most part to the same. 

Between Man and the Gorilla there exist 
many points of wide and distinctive difference, 
and to these we now wish to call the atten- 
tion of the reader. 

1. Difference in general aspect and habits.— 
The Gorilla is an inhabitant of the equatorial 
regions of western Africa. It is a savage-look- 
ing quadruped, thickly covered with coarse 
black hair, excepting the fuce and ears. Stand- 
ing on its hind legs, which it sometimes 
awkwardly does, it is found to measure near- 
ly five feet in height. Across the shoulders 
it is disproportionately broad, the girth of its 
chest being almost equal to its height. The 
face is of a dark brown color, almost black. 
The face is very wide and of great elongation. 
The eyes are very large; the nose broad and 
quite flat, with wide open nostrils. The crani- 
um is low and of very small capacity ; the 
muzzle broad, and exhibiting a frightful array 
of teeth; the lips are coarse and prominent, 
the under one being remarkably elastic and 
mobile, and, when the animal is enraged, 
hangs down over the chin. On the head isa 
high ridge, or crest of hair, resembling mane, 
which meets a transverse ridge of the same 
running round from the back of one ear to the 
other. The animal has the power of moving 
the scalp freely forward and backward, and 
when angry is said to contract it strongly 


jover the brow, thus bringing down the hairy 
iridge, and pointing the hair forward, so as to 


present a most ferocious aspect. 

The neck is short, thick, and hairy; the 
arms are very long, reaching some way below 
the knee; and the hands are huge, the thumb 
being much larger than the fingers. 

The gait is shuffling; the motion of the 
body, which is never upright as in man, but 
bent forward, is rolling from side to side; it 
advances by thrusting its arms forward, rest- 
ing the hands on the ground, and then giving 
the body a half-jumping, balf-swinging mo- 
tion between them. 

The dwelling of the Gorilla, if such a thing 
can be called a dwelling, consists simply of 
a few sticks and leaves, supported by the 
crotches and limbs of a tree; it affords no 
shelter from rain or sunshine, and is occupied 
only at night. 

(To be continued.) 


2. 2e-- 


The luxury of luxuries is that of doing good. 
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We have transferred to our columns an 
editorial article from the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger of the 20th inst., entitled, “ Wide Range 
of Quaker Iofluence,” which has special in- 
terest to members of our religious Society, 
and particularly so to those of Philadelphia 
and its vicinity; inasmuch as the essay of 
Bruno Bauer, which is commented on, gives 
prominence to William Penn as a represen- 
tative type of the Society of Friends, and 
characterizes his “ holy experiment” of found- 
ing a colony here as a model of religious and 
civil liberty, which has influenced the world 
notably for good. It is doubtless quite natural 
that we of this day may with too much self- 
complacency plume ourselves upon the influ- 
ence which our Society has had and now 
possesses in moulding the views and practices 
of the world at large in regard to the special 
principles that we have always professed ; and 
we would be far from cultivating such a senti- 
ment in any sense of self-exaltation. There 
are around us so many proofs of the supine- 
ness of the majority of those who claim to 
represent the Society of Friends, and their 
unfaithfulness to its true objects, that we can 
hardly appropriate much of the commenda- 
tion that occasionally falls from the pens of 
others respecting its influence, to our personal 
merit. Nevertheless, it is well that we should 
gather up and examine such testimonies as 
these to the intrinsic worth of those prin- 
ciples upon which the religious association of 
William Peon and his coadjutors was based, 
as a means of stimulating us to greater zeal 
and energy in adhering toand pressing them to 
their legitimate consummation. The particular 
phase of Quakerism that is commented on by 
the essay in question, is religious liberty, or 
according the free exercise of the rights of 
conscience to all by the ruling power in gov- 
ernments. We can scarcely appreciate, in 
this day and country, how great an advance 
such a liberty was upon the ideas and prac- 
tices that prevailed at the rise of the Society. 
Wherever the Romish sacerdotal power held 
sway, in Europe or America, she used the 
secular arm of government in forcing the con- 
sciences of men to conform to her ritual. 
Scott, in his Commentaries on Revelations, 
remarks, ‘‘ It was given to the beast to wage 
war against the saints and to overcome them ; 
and no computation can reach the numbers 
who have been put to death in different ways 
on account of their maintaining the profession 
of the gospel and opposing the corruptions of 
the Church of Rome. A million of the poor 
Waldenses perished in France ; nine hundred 
thousand orthodox Christians were slain in 
less than thirty years after the institution of 
the Jesuits; the Duke of Alva boasted of hav- 
ing put thirty-six thousand to death in the 
Netherlands by the hands of the common 
executioner during the space of a few years. 
‘The Inquisition destroyed by various tortures, 
one hundred and fifty thousand Christians 
within thirty years.” It was not only the 
governments which were under Romish sway 
that used their power to coerce their subjects 
in matters of religion. The Lutherans, the 
Kpiscopalians, the Presbyterians, and the In- 
dependents, all in turn, as they succeeded in 






























SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Strates.—The visitation of yellow fever in 
the South seems to be steadily increasing. From the 
first to the twentieth of this month, there had been 1220 
cases in the city of New Orleans, with 357 deaths, of 
which only eight were native adults. The average 
number of daily deaths from the fever in that city, has 
lately been about 40. In the little town of Grenada 
about one-twentieth part of the whole population have 
died from the fever. 

There is now in the Sub-Treasury at San Francisco, 
$12,000,000 in gold. The accumulation of this unpre- 
cedentedly large amount is due to two causes. One is the 
unusually large payments which have been made to the 
Government for currency obligations, and the other the 
—— of a large amount of silver certificates for gold 
or shipment East. It is now doubtful whether the ex- 
periment of sending the coin as third-class mail matter 
will be resorted to. 

The business of the money-order branch of the Post- 
office Department shows a steady increase, both in the 
domestic and foreign exchanges. 

For the quarter ending 3d mo. 3lst, there was re- 
mitted from the United States to Great Britain upwards 
of £37,000, and received from there £17,000, leaving a 
balance to be remitted in settlement of account of up- 
ward of £20,000. The remittances of the previous 
quarter, which, including the holidays, is always the 
largest of the year, aggregated £50,000 sent from this 
country and £17,000 received from Great Britain. 

The average quarterly remittances from Germany 
are about $215,000, and the amount sent thither about 
$190,000. 

Switzerland receives from the United States about 


holding the reins, persecuted those who dis- 
sented from them in faith, and strove to en- 
force uniformity by the civil power. A great 
stride has indeed been taken by most of the 
European powers since Penn’s day in grant- 
ing religious toleration, and doubtless his 
“experiment” has had a large share in bring 
ing on this step, although Roger Williams had 
asserted the same principles, and carried them 
out, in founding the colony of Rhode Island 
in 1638. 

The fifth article of the late treaty of Berlin, 
is a striking and encouraging proof of the 
world’s progress in this direction. It pro- 
vides that ‘the following shall form the basis 
of the public laws of Bulgaria: Distinction 
of religious belief or confession shall not 
operate against any one as a reason of exclu- 
sion or incapacity in what concerns enjoy- 
ment of political rights, admission to public 
employment, functions of honors, or the exer- 
cise of the different professions and industries. 
Liberty of public professions of all creeds shall 
be assured to all the returned population of 
Bulguria, as well as to strangers. No tram- 
mel shall be imposed upon the hierarchic or- 
ganization of different communions, or their 
relations with their spiritual chiefs.” 

Whatever advantage may have accrued to!$45,000 and sends $25,000 here per quarter. 
mankind by the advocacy and example of the| Money-order exchanges with Italy have only been in 
Society of Friends respecting religious liberty, | operation since 7th mo. Ist, 1877. The quarterly aver- 
civil freedom, peace between nations, Integrity |28e ate about $23,000 sent to that country and less 
in dealing, temperance, or other beneficent |" 92000 received from thence. 

ee ats ’ : ; Canada remits an average of about $100,000 and re- 
practices, is simply to be imputed to their |ceives about $75,000, being the only Government with 
being the outgrowth of those invaluable truths | which we have money-order exchanges where the bal- 
promulgated by the Redeemer of mankind, ;ance is in favor of the United States. This arises from 
and their obedient reception by those mem- the fact that the system is used between the United 
bers of the Society who trely rencesent ite States and Canada for commercial purposes, while with 
ois me y > bes. 5 the European nations its use is confined almost wholly 
principles. ‘These truths are inseparable ele- 


t to social purposes. 
ments of one harmonious plan fur the eleva-| It is computed that California will have 750,000 tons 


tion and happiness of man, and for glorifying of wheat to export to foreign countries the present year, 
his Creator. “For this cause came | into the | WBich would be freight for several hundred large ships, 


; without taking into account other exports. 
world, that I should bear witness to the trath.'” During 48 oars, ending at midnight ‘of the 25th, 
Every one that is of the truth heareth my |there had been received in New York, 525,900 bushels 
voice,” was Christ’s language to Pilate when | of wheat, in 1169 cars. 
he questioned Him of His kingdom and ob-}. The City of Baltimore recently exported to France, 
jects. His Sermon on the Mount exhibited | Wo days, 322,368 bushels of wheat. 


y ‘ ca a aoe A man named Benton is travelling through California 
these truths in their practical application to taking contracts to destroy the squirrels which have 
daily life. Men generally treat them as uto-|hitherto been so formidable a plague to farmers. The 
pian in their ultimate and literal scope, and | Los Angeles Herald says that at “the ranche of R. T. 
hence have failed to realize the fulne-s of the | Buell he killed 13,470; at J. S. Bell’s, 10,000; at the 
blessing which would have accompanicd their |St2"gis Brothers’, 4000; at S. P. Stowe’s, 6000; at W. 
. . ats W. Hollister’s, 2700. 

simple reception. The early Friends, and 


nih , The aggregate crop of cranberries in New Jersey, in 
some of later days have heard Christ’s voice, |a favorable season, exceeds half a million bushels, 


and obeying His commandments, have shone| The migratory — of Western Vermont are prov- 
as lights in the world in exemplifying the |ing indefatigable destroyers of the potato beetles. | 
harmony and adaptation of all His precepts | oa reintroduction of anaee and prcer e e = = 
to the needs of mankind sh into our eastern rivers, has apparently n attend- 
whad eis ed with the unlooked for result of attracting sharks to 
If William Penn had rejected those com- |the mouths of thesestreams. A lad bathing at Brooklyn 
mands of Christ which enjoin taking up the | was recently terribly bitten by a shark, and although 
cross daily, the duty of forsaking even father fesemnnd alive by a companion, afterwards died from his 
and mother in order to follow the Saviour, tities: Bathing has been a common practice in New 


, “aa ?}York harbor, and no such occurrence has previous! 
and to “resist not evil,” he would not have iow setae many years. 4 ’ 


been prepared to found and successfully carry} A man fishing near the mouth of the Housatonic 
on & government based on the power of Chris-| river hooked a fine striped bass, and, as he was hauling 
tian love to subdue the passions of men, and in the prize, what was his astonishment to behold a 
conciliate even the untutored savage. , large shark make a dash for it and take it, tackle and 


ss : all. The shark was eight or nine feet long. 

We need, as a Society, to rally again to the| While a party of 250 persons was ascending Mount 
united support of all the doctrines and testi-| Washington by rail last week, the engine of the last 
monies of Wm. Penn and the early Friends, |train broke a cog wheel near “ Jacob's Ladder,” but the 
in renewed faith that they must ultimately |accident merely sane oe a t heen 

. 5 ane . : . ~ |still. is is considered proof of the safety of this re- 
ee ane proceed from Christ him-| arkable railroad. 
self. ‘hat the little stone cut out of the moun-| During a violent thunder storm in Muscatine, Iowa, 
tain oe hands, is destined to break in'on the —— 4.68 inches of rain fell in a short time. 
ieces the false image that aspires to reach | Three creeks which traverse the city rose 15 feet in half 
ane heaven, and, filling the radia earth, an hour, — ot eatin << rmaeny _ 
. ; correspondent of the New York Times, at Dodge 
shall set up a kingdom that will never be de- City, the principal shipping point, thinks the drive of 
stroyed. ! Texas cattle this year will be between 225,000 and 250,- 
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000 head. Some of the best blooded stock have been 
introduced, improving the quality of the increase, and 
enabling the plainsfed beeves to bring high prices in 
the Eastern markets. An Oregon paper states that 
100,000 head of cattle from Eastern Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory, and from Snake river, Yakima and 
Walla-Walla counties, are ready to be driven across 
the plains. Some of these will be kept in Colorado, 
Nebraska and Wyoming until the prices improve, while 
others will be driven at once to Omaha. The buffalo! 
plains and the middle portion of the continent, together 
with the Pacific States, are rapidly taking the place of 
Texas as the great feeding grounds, and are leading in 
the production of beef. The estimated returns for this, 
year gives Colorado, 550,000 head ; Wyoming, 225,000 ; 
Utah, 350,000 ; Washington, 200,000; Montana, 300,- | 
000; Oregon, 175,000, and California, 650,000. In ad-! 
dition to these, there are raised in Florida thousands of 
head of cattle, whose meat is as tender as any that can 
be had in the North. The choicest pieces of Florida 
beef can be bought for eight cents a pound, and the 
average for five cents; while in the North, with the ad-| 
vantages of rapid transportation, double those prices are 
aid. 
: The Chinese embassy will take up their residence in 
Washington about the middle of next month, and pre- 
sent themselves to the President after his return from 
Minnesota. It is announced by their American Secre- 
tary that they do not intend to give grand entertain- 


» ments, but desire to live quietly and attend to the busi- 


ness upon which they were sent. 

The report of interments in the city of Philadelphia, 
for the week ending 24th inst., show a decided decrease, 
viz: 283 as compared with 353 of the previous week. 

Markets, &c.— American gold 100}. U. S. sixes, 
1881, 107; 5-20's, 1865, 1028; do. 1867, 105}; do. 
1868, 107 ; new 5’s, 106; new 44’s, 104}; new 4’s, 100}. 

Cotton, 12} to 12} cts. Flour, Minnesota extra, $5.75 
a $7; Penna. and western, $4.70 a $5.40. Rye flour, 
$3.12}, and corn meal, $2.75 per barrel. Wheat, red 
and amber, $1 a $1.07; white, $1.08 a $1.12. Rye, 57 
a 60 cts. Corn, 46a 51 cts. Oats, 25 a 33 cts. 

Beef cattle, sales of 4300 head at 3} a 5} cts. per Ib. 
Sheep, 16,000 head at 3 to 4} ets. 

ForeiGn.—Dr. Nobiling, who attempted to assassi- 
nate Emperor William, is suspected of feigning mad- 
ness. He will shortly be conveyed to a lunatic asylum, 
to be placed under the observation of experts. 

A religious fanatic named Lazzaretti, who called 
himself “‘ David the Saint,” and had established a semi- 
political and religious sect near Grosseto, a little town 
between Leghorn and Civita Vecchia, has been attract- 
ing the attention of all Italy. He had declared himself 
to be Christ come again, and had chosen twelve apos- 
tles, and surrounded himself with a large number of 
proselytes, who required the surrender of all property 
for common benefit, and the labor of all alike for the 
society, the latter undertaking to maintain them and 
their families and educate their children. Their creed 
is an extended paraphrase of the Nicene creed, with 
some alterations in a Protestant sense. 

On the morning of the 18th instant the prophet, at 
the head of between two thousand and three thousand 
followers, started for the village of Arcidosso. His pur- 

se is not known, but it is said it was not peaceful. A 
1undred believers, dressed in white tunics, like ancient 
Jewish priests, led the column. At their head walked 
David, the saint, attired in a half-regal and half-ponti- 
fical costume, with a diadem on his head, and an iron- 
studded club in his hand. The procession sang a hymn 
with the refrain, “ Long live God and the Christian 
Republic!” “ Praise be to Christ—come a second time 
on earth !” 

The mob was met half way by a delegate of police, 
accompanied by nine carbineers, who invited them to 
disperse. Upon this David cried, “I am the king!” 
and ordered his followers to disarm the soldiers. As 
he spoke a discharge of firearms was made upon the 
police, and a shower of stones followed. Again the 
delegate gave the requisite warning to disperse, which 
was followed by the prophet aiming a blow at him with 
the club. Then the police, finding themselves sur- 
rounded, opened fire. Among the first to fall was the 
prophet, who was shot full in the forehead. His fol- 

owers, seeing their leader down, gave way. Four of 
the police were badly wounded. 

The Monetary Conference, which has been in session 
at Paris, is expected to terminate this week. Germany 
declined to take any part in its proceedings. 

The Turkish Government is neglecting to carry out 
the reforms required by the Berlin Treaty, in the old 
Turkish fashion, but pleads that it has no money to 
employ soldiers and civil officers required to effect those 
reforms. A more serious complaint against the Porte 
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is that it is delaying a settlement with Greece and 
Russia, and apparently favoring the opposition made 
to that extension of power by Austria and Servia au- 
thorized by the Berlin Treaty. The foundation is thus 
being laid for a new war, one that will in all proba- 
bility forever settle one phase of the Eastern question 
by the expulsion of the Turk from Europe. 

Last year’s revenue of the German Central Exche- 
quer falls short of the estimate by $3,000,000, all the 
branches of the Customs and Excise departments suffer- 
ing from the continued depression of trade. The deficit 
is covered by the savings of the occupation money paid 
by France. A rapid increase of indirect taxation is 
looked for. 

The Island of Cyprus having been transferred from 
Turkish to British control, a change in the postal ar- 
rangements follows as a natural consequence, and the 
British Government has applied to the nations belong- 
ing to the International Postal Union for the admission 
of Cyprus, under the Treaty of Berne, as a British de- 
pendency. Having, as Turkish territory, been in the 
Union, there will be no opposition to the transfer. The 
assent of the United States was forwarded on the 22d. 

The paper currency of Austria has risen to the level 
of silver, and the question of resumption is beginning 
to be agitated, but is complicated there as here with 
that of the proper relation of silver and gold. 





RECEIPTS. 

Received from Susan J. Yerkes, Fkfd., $2.10, vol. 52; 
from Ambrose Smith, for copy to Md., $2.10, and Re- 
becca W. Smith, City, $2, vol. 52; from Mary B. Young, 
Io., $2.15, vol. 52; from Jacob W. Fry, City, $2, vol. 52, 
and for Susanna R. Leeds and Priscilla M. Lippincott, 
N. J., $2.10 each, vol. 52; from Samuel Allen, City, 
$2, vol. 52, and for Horatio G. Cooper, Pa., $2.10, vol. 
52; from Samuel F. Troth, City, +2, vol. 52; from 
Hannah Kite, City, $2, vol. 52 ; from Charles M. Cooper, 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; from N. Newlin Stokes, M. D., 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; from Joseph Walton, City, $2, 
vol. 52; from Richard C. Shoemaker, Pa., $2.19, vol. 
52; from Rebecea Kay, N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; from 
James Harkness, Io., $2.10, vol. 52, and for Russell 
Taber, +2.10, vol. 52; from Jacob Reeder, Io., $2.10, 
vol. 52; from Richard P. Gibbons, Del., $2.10, vol. 52; 
from Hannah H. Dilks, Ind., $2.10, vol. 52; from 
Edmund 8. Fowler, Agent, O., for James Bowman, 
Stephen Hobson, Edwin Hollingsworth, Thomas Hob- 
son, Elwood Dean, Caleb Engle, Daniel M. Mott, 
Thomas Bundy, Joseph Penrose, and John S. Fowler, 
$2.10 each, vol. 52; from Levi Varney, Canada, $2, vol. 
52, and for William Valentine, $2, vol. 52; from Josiah 
L. Haines, City, $2, vol. 52, and for Amy Middleton 
and Elma Haines, N. J., $2.10 each, vol. 52; from Wil- 
liam J. Jenks, City, $2, vol. 52; from John H. Ballin- 
ger, N. J., $2.10, vol. 52, and for Daniel Middleton, 
$2.10, vol. 52; from Francis Taber, Mass., $2.10, vol. 
52, and for William R. Taber, $2.10, vol. 52; from 
Samuel Williams, N. J., $2.10, vol. 52, and for Caleb 
Darnell, $2.10, vol. 52; from Richard Buzby, N. J., 
$2.10, vol. 52; from Sarah Bacon, N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; 
from Thomas Twining, N. Y., $2.10, vol. 52; from 
Sarah E. Evans, N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; from Joseph 
Warner Jones, Pa., $2, vol. 52, and for Pennell L. 
Webster, $2.10, vol. 52; from Gilbert McGrew, Agent, 
O., $2.10, vol. 52, and for John Hoyle and Sarah V. 
Willits, $2.10 each, vol. 52; from Charles B. Sheppard, 
Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; from William E. Tatum, N. J., 
$2.20, vol. 52; from Ruth A. Crandall, R. L., $2.10, 
vol. 52; from Thomas M. Harvey, Agent, Pa., $2.10, 
vol. 52, and for Susanna Chambers, Nathan Cook, Zebe- 
dee Haines, Thomas H. Whitson, Clarkson Moore, 
Martha H. Linton, and Jane Ann Passmore, $2.10 
each, vol. 52; from Caleb Hoopes and Charles Cooper, 
Pa., $2.10 each, vol. 52; from Isaac Roberts, Pa., $2.10, 
vol. 52; from Joshua Haight, Agent, N. Y., $2.10, vol. 
52, and for David Haight, Levi H. Atwater, H. S. 
Haight, William Breckon, and Samuel Chadbourne, 
$2.10 each. vol. 52; from Thomas C. Hogue, Pa., $2.10, 
vol. 52, and for Anne Pim, Naome Gibbons and Jane 
Gibbons, Pa., and Asa Hogue, O., $2.10 each, vol. 52; 
from Mary W. Corbit, Del., $2.10, vol. 52; from Esther 
H. Griffen, N. Y., $2.10, vol. 52, and for Phebe Jane 
Griffen, $2.10, vol. 52; from C. 1. Hayes, O., #2.10, vol. 
52, and for Theophilus Morlan, $2.10, vol. 52; from 
Stephen H. Foster, Ill., $2.10, vol. 52; from Mary P. 
Gibbons, City, $2, vol. 52; from Josiah Bacon, City, 
$2.05, vol. 52; from Jacob Roberts and Josiah A. 
Roberts, Pa., $2.10 each, vol. 52; from Rebecca Wistar, 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; from Joseph E. Troth, N. J., 
$2.10, vol. 52; from Hannah Roberts, Pa., $2.10, vol. 
52; from Dr. Samuel Whitall, N. York City, $2.10, vol. 
52, and for Frances S. Culbertson, Kan., $2.10, vol. 52; 
from John Warner, Pa., per Ira J. Parker, P. M., $2.10, 
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vol. 52; from Rufus Churchill, N.S., $4, vol. 52, 2 
copies; from R. B. Jones, City, $2.10, vol. 52; from 
John Trimble, Agent, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52, and for Caleb 
E. Thomas, Rebecca Larkin, Harvey Thomas, John 
Hill, Caleb Webster and Nathan Pennell, $2.10 each, 
vol. 52; from John Woolman, City, $2, vol. 52; from 
Tacy R. Satterthwaite, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; for Charles 
W. Warrington, City, $2, vol. 52; from Charles Wil- 
liams, Gtn., $2.10, vol. 52; from Richard J. Allen, City, 
$2, vol. 52; from Nathan B. Willits, N. J., $2.10, vol. 
52; from Ann Burgess, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; from John 
W. Biddle, City, $2, vol. 52, and for William Biddle 
and Samuel Biddle, $2 each, vol. 52, and George 
Jones, #4, vol. 52, 2 copies; from Henry Wood, N. J., 
$2.10, vol. 52; from Hannah Stevenson, IIl., $2.10, vol. 
52; from Mary B. Buffinton, Mass., $2.10, vol. 52; from 
Jesse Haines, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; from Daniel Nichols, 
Vt. $2.10, to No. 18, vol. 52; from Seneca E. Malone, 
City, $2, vol. 52; from Martha T. Cox, Gtn., $2.10, vol. 
52; from Ann W. Comfort, Mich., per Woolston Com- 
fort, $2.10, vol. 52; from Stephen M. Brinton, Pa., 
$2.10, vol. 52; from William B. Oliver, Mass., $2.10, 
vol. 52; from Levi B. Stokes, Gtn., $2.10, vol. 52. 


Remitiances received after Fourth-day morning will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


WANTED 
A well qualified woman Friend as Matron at Friends’ 
Asylum for the Insane, near Frankford, Philadelphia. 
Apply to 
Samuel Morris, Olney, Philada. 
John E. Carter, Fisher’s Lane, Germantown. 








CORRECTION.—In the o'jituary notice of Daniel 
Wills, published last week, the date should be 7th mo, 
20th, instead of 28th, as printed. 





MOORESTOWN ACADEMY 
Will be opened 9th mo. 2d, under the care of Chester 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, for children of both sexes. 
Ricwarp T. Capsury, Principal. 
AnnA WooLMay, Assistant. 


HADDONFIELD ACADEMY, 
Under the care of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting, will 
open on the 2nd of Ninth month, 1878, for boys and 
girls. A few boarders will be taken. Apply to 
CHARLEs W. Ryper, Principal, 
Haddonfield, New Jersey. 








The Yearly Meetings Committee on Education have 
appointed Richard J. Allen, No. 119 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia, to receive applications from teachers wanting 
situations, and committees or others who desire to em- 
ploy teachers among Friends. 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

A well qualified woman is wanted to take the situa- 

tion of Nurse in the Boys’ Department. 

Application may be made to 
Anna V. Edge, Downingtown, Chester Co., Pa. 
Snsanna F. Sharpless, Street Road, “ “ “ 
Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, New Jersey. 
Elizabeth R. Evans, 252 S. Front St., Philada. 





Marrien, at Middletown, Delaware Co., Pa., on 5th 
mo. 9th, 1878, Pennett L. WeBsTER to Mary W. 
YARNALL, daughter of the late Isaac Yarnall. 








Diep, at his residence, near Parkesburg, Chester Co., 
Pa., on the 26th of First month, 1878, after a short and 
severe illness, Parvin SmituH, a member of Sadsbury 
Monthly Meeting, in the 57th year of his age. He 
passed through severe mental conflict during his sick- 
ness, being concerned to be fully prepared for his final 
change ; and was favored to witness, in the Lord’s time, 
the lifting up of the light of his countenance upon him; 
and we believe that through the mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus our Saviour, he was enabled to realize his sins to 
go beforehand to judgment, and to be clothed with the 
spotless robe of Christ’s righteousness, and we trust has 
been joined to the church triumphant in heaven. 

, at her residence in Pennsbury, Chester Co., Pa., 
Third month 5th, 1878, Lyp1a Brinton, in the 93d 
year of her age, an esteemed member of Kennett Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends. 

: , on the 3d of Seventh month, 1878, Mary JANE, 
wife of Charles E. Gause, at their residence in Plain- 
field, N. J., in the 51st year of her age, an esteemed 
member of Plainfield Preparative and Rahway and 
Plainfield Monthly Meeting of Friends. It is believed 
that she was of those who are endeavoring to watch for 
the coming of the Bridegroom, and has, we trust, en- 
tered in with Him. 











